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< NEWS IN BRIEF 


AUDIT OF CSU FINDS INADEQUATE 
HEALTH AND SAFETY PROCEDURE: 
An audit by the California State Auditor’s 
office has found that the California State 
University system has not provided ac- 
ceptable safety measures for students and 
employees working with unsafe chemicals. 
The audit found that the four campuses 
that were reviewed — Sacramento State, 
San Diego State, Sonoma State, and CSU 
Channel Islands — have not complied 
with health and safety policies, training 
and proper laboratory inspection. 


‘€ FEATURED SOCIAL MEDIA 


On a post about CSU tuition not increasing 
for the 2018-2019 year, Facebook user Noor 
Sulaiman commented, “This needs a celebra- 
tion.” Let us know what you think at Face- 
book.com/StateHornet. 





Comic writer Gabby Rivera, the creator of 
Marvel’s first Latina gay superhero, spoke 
at Sac State on April 19. Our reporter Nick 
Minges tweeted live from the event. Follow 
@TheStateHornet for more live updates of 
news and events on campus. 





Our reporter Alex Daniels covered the wom- 
en’s softball team as it swept Southern Utah 
University in a three-game series on April 20- 
21. Catch live updates from sporting and other 
events on our Instagram story, and follow 
@StateHornet for videos and photos of life on campus. 





To stay up to date with news, 
go to statehornet.com/news 
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Biochemistry major Kevin Tran uses the microwave in a laboratory on the fifth floor of Sequoia Hall on April 19, 2018 to break down molecules. Tran is working with professor Katherine 
McReynolds on a project that may yield a topical medicine aimed at preventing the spread of HIV. 





Students, professor developing anti-HIV agents 





GOAL IS TO CREATE TOPICAL COMPOUNDS THAT COULD PREVENT TRANSMISSION OF VIRUS 


John Ferrannini 
@yferrnews 





Working day and night in a Se- 
quoia Hall laboratory, professor 
Katherine McReynolds is leading 
a group of nine Sacramento State 
students in creating compounds 
that could be used in the fight 
against HIV. 

So far, the team has synthe- 
sized over 20 compounds and 


have found 10 thus far with prop- 
erties that could prevent infection 
with the human immunodeficien- 
cy virus if used topically, which 
they have sent for tests at Duke 
University with the live virus. 

Now, the goal is creating more 
compounds to strengthen their 
anti-HIV properties. 

“We have started to find what 
the composition has to be, the 
size, the number of sugars and 
now we're refining the structures 


in that golden area,” McReynolds 
said. “The next step is trying to 
improve the affinity and stability 
to get stronger interactions.” 


How HIV is currently 
treated and prevented 


Infection with HIV is the cause 
of acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome, or AIDS. 

AIDS destroys the body’s abil- 
ity to fight disease, leading its 


victims to die of otherwise rare 
illnesses that the body’s immune 
system normally can fight off. 
These tumors and bacteria — op- 
portunistic infections — are what 
eventually kills a person with 
AIDS. 

HIV is most commonly spread 
through semen and blood. The 
majority of HIV infections in the 
United States are among men 
who have sex with men, followed 
by heterosexual men and women 


and those who use intravenous 
drugs, according to the Centers 
for Disease Control. 

HIV infection is incurable 
and for the first 14 years after 
the discovery of AIDS it was 
considered a death sentence. In 
the mid-1990s, however, drugs 
were released that can prevent an 
HIV-infected person from devel- 
oping AIDS — dramatically in- 
creasing the length and quality of 
their lives, 
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In time it was discovered that 
adhering to these 
drugs — antiretroviral therapy 


individuals 


— cannot transmit the virus to 
others. It was also discovered that 
those who are not HIV-infected 
but take a combination of two 
antiretrovirals can dramatically 
lower their risk of infection even 
after unprotected sex with an 
HIV-positive person. 

These drugs combined in a 
single pill, Truvada, were ap- 
proved by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for use by non-HIV 
infected individuals in 2012 for 
this purpose. ‘Che use of a drug to 
prevent disease in exposed people 
is called pre-exposure prophylax- 
is, or PrEP. 


A second form of PrEP 


McReynolds’ team is trying to 
create another form of PrEP — 
one that would be used topically 
instead of in pill form. 

“It would be a chemical bar- 
rier,” McReynolds said. “Some- 
that 
maybe inclusion into the lubri- 


thing would be topical 
cant ona condom. [here are a lot 
of different formulations (we can 
use), like on a vaginal ring.” 

‘The team hopes that the com- 
pounds will prevent cells from be- 
coming infected by HIV by con- 
taining properties on its surface 
that will mimic parts of human 
cells HIV is attracted to. 

Instead of binding to human 
cells, HIV would bind to the com- 
pound and then become unable 
to infect someone. 

“It’s a form of molecular mim- 
icry because we're mimicking 
what the structures look like on 
the host cell,” McReynolds said. 
“We want it in the system long 
enough for (HIV) to be cleared 
from your system.” 

‘The team is focusing on a par- 
ticular protein on the surface of 
HIV called gp120. 

But McReynolds said that the 
stronger the team can make its 
compound bond to HIV’s: sur- 
face, the better, which is leading 
them to create compounds with 
multivalent bonds. 

“(HIV) wants the strongest in- 
teractions it can get with the host 
so it can infect it,” McReynolds 
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Chemistry masters student Dustin Dimas pours solvent in an office on the fifth floor of Sequoia Hall on April 19, 2018. Dimas is working with 
professor Katherine McReynolds on a project that may yield a topical medicine aimed at preventing the spread of HIV. 


said. “If there’s initial binding 
then there will be movement to 
that area. We’re trying to keep the 
switch from getting flipped.” 
McReynolds said that PrEP 
and treatment as prevention are 
the best strategies currently avail- 
able for HIV prevention, since 
the nature of the virus makes it 
particularly hard to vaccinate 
against in a safe and effective way. 
“Mutation is the big issue,” 
McReynolds said, noting that 
HIV is like the flu in that it mu- 
tates frequently and there are 
multiple strains in circulation. 
“They have not found anything 


that’s effective enough that'd 


work long-term.” 


In fact, HIV has developed 


some level of resistance to all the 


drugs that the FDA has approved 





“It’s still going to be a while before we have 
a vaccine but in the meantime we have to 
prevent as many new infections as we can.” 


- Katherine McReynolds 
Chemistry professor 





to treat infected individuals, which 
leads doctors to often change the 
regimen of medicines they use to 


treat HIV-positive people. 
Student involvement 


There are nine students on 
the team — six undergraduates 
and three graduate students. 
McReynolds said she has trained 
more than 60 students in total 
since the project’s inception. 


James Cerney, a graduate stu- 
dent of chemistry, said that the 
project is “challenging.” 

“You take basic chemistry 
from another person’s paper and 
you think it’s going to work but 
you change one substituent and 
it completely alters how it reacts,” 
he said. 

Biochemistry major Lauren 
Wells, a senior who is graduating 
in May, said that she is often in 


the lab when she is not at work or © 


in one of her two classes. 

“I took a semester where I 
didn’t have (McReynolds) for class 
and my adviser said ‘if you’re go- 
ing to grad school you should get 
some research in,’ ” Wells said, 
adding that those working on the 
project work six hours a week 
minimum. 

McReynolds, who has been 
working on the project since 
2001, said that the project has 
been picking up steam. 

“We started small and grad- 
ually over time (the compounds) 
have gotten more sophisticated,” 
she said. “It’s still going to be a 
while before we have a vaccine 
but in the meantime we have to 
prevent as many new infections as 
we can.” 
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AS GRADUATION NEARS, 


STUDENT FEARS GROW 


Jordyn Dollarhide 
@jordydollarhide 


For most students at Sacramento State, 
mid-May is the start of a quick break before 
their next semester; for graduating seniors, 
commencement on May 18 and 19 is the 
means to an end. 

Senior Mackenzie Mueller, a physical edu- 
cation major, said her biggest fear is not hav- 
ing something lined up post-graduation. 

“I know if you go through the credential 
program you do have something lined up, but 
I’m doing something online,” Mueller said. 
“So Pm still figuring out what I’m supposed 
to do after graduation.” 

Many other graduating seniors gave simi- 
lar opinions. 

Kylie Rodrigues, a public relations major, 
said her biggest fear is finding a job she won’t 
like. 

Deanna Sconzo, a social work major, said 
that her “biggest fear is not finding a job and 
not having the excuse of, ‘Oh, I’m still in 
school, it’s fine.’ ” 

Michelle Okada, a career counselor and 
Experiential Learning Coordinator for the 
Sac State Career Center, has noticed this anx- 
iety as a trend with graduating seniors. 

“Just like when students enter college, 
graduating is a major transition,” Okada said. 
“Most students have mixed emotions. They 
are often excited about completing a degree 
they have worked so hard for, but also a little 
nervous about what life will be like after they 
graduate.” 

For success following graduation, Okada 
said multiple strategies for job searching is the 
most efficient course of action — with net- 
working being the most effective. 

“Students should prepare a brief elevator 
pitch about their education, work experience 
and future goals,” Okada said. “They can use 
this pitch as they connect with fellow students, 
alumni, professors, family, friends and com- 
munity members.” 

Mia Neustadt, a physical education ma- 
jor, explained that EdJoin is the most popular 
form of electronic networking within the field 
of teaching. 

“You put your resume, your CBEST score, 


all your certification stuff, and you can find 
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jobs that way,” Neustadt said. 

Neustadt said that EdJoin also allows you 
to check position availability within other 
states, a common issue within the education 
field. 

While most connections made throughout 
the teaching credential program only offer 
opportunities within the surrounding district, 
EdJoin allows an aspiring educator to browse 
and network throughout the United States. 

Rodrigues found a similar opportunity 
through LinkedIn, a professional networking 
website. 

“IT didn’t know how important LinkedIn 
was until PRSSA,” Rodrigues said. “A speak- 
er told us, ‘If you don’t have a LinkedIn, your 
resume goes in the garbage.’ ” 

However, for Danielle Vercruyssen, a so- 
cial work senior graduate, internships are the 
fastest way to land a career out of college. 

“Internships are the best way for you to 
succeed and to make your resume just a little 
better than the person who just has a degree,” 
Vercruyssen said. 

Melissa Repa, the interim director of the 
Career Center, had similar advice. 

“It’s OK to not have it all figured out yet,” 
Repa said. “Go out there and get experience, 
even if it’s not your ‘dream job,’ rather than 
just wait for things to happen. You’ll meet new 
people and learn new skills along the way.” 

When graduating seniors were asked what 
advice they had for students still working to- 
ward their degree, most answers were similar: 
talk to an adviser. 

“You don’t want to be in a situation where 
you re stressed out at the end with a bunch of 
hard classes to take,” Mueller said. 

Rodrigues said Jacqueline Irwin, a public 
relations adviser, has offered significant help. 

“I have her in a Facebook group and she 
always posts internships and jobs and she al- 
ways tells people, ‘If you need something: an 
internship, or you’re looking into an organiza- 
tion, let me know. [’ll help you,’ ” Rodrigues 
said. “She really wants to help the students.” 

Above all, the one thing Mueller enjoyed 
most about Sac State was her colleagues with- 
in her major. 

“T just know that Pll have a lot of relation- 
ships that will last a long time,” Mueller said. 
“Whether it be in a career or whether it be 


just friends, I already know.” 
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> TIPS TO NAIL 
YOUR NEXT JOB 
INTERVIEW 











PREPARING FOR AN INTERVIEW CAN BE 
NERVE-WRACKING, BUT HERE ARE SOME 
INTERVIEW TIPS THAT CAN HELP YOU 

GET THAT JOB. 























STRUT YOUR STUFF 


Whatever you decide to bring to the 
table, be sure to show the personal 
qualities that set you apart from the 
rest. Recruiters like to see your 
personality — it’s what makes you 


different that counts. 


CONFIDENCE IS KEY 


it is important to come across as 
approachable, so employers feel like 
they can genuinely talk to the person 
that they are interviewing for a 


potential job. 


resume. 





Thinking big and having confidence 
in yourself can make a difference. 
One way to do so is mentally putting 
yourself into the desired position and 
acting as if you were already hired. . 


COME PREPARED 


Doing some quick research before an 
interview can make the difference 
between you and another candidate 
being selected. 


LOOK THE PART 

As the saying goes: dress for the job 
you want. This for your 
professional appearance and your 
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SAC 
STATE 
SAYS 


With graduation approaching, seniors are looking for jobs in their 








€€ WHAT IS YOUR WORST JOB 
INTERVIEW EXPERIENCE? » 





fields. We asked students what their worst interview experiences 


Tessa DeVere 
were. Tell us what you think by using the hashtag #SacStateSays 


on social media. 


“For my interview, they 
asked about my inter- 
personal skills and | 
gave them an honest 
answer, of ‘Oh, I’m not 
really good at talking to 
people in this situation,’ 


which was the position | 

was applying for. | told 

them that it wasn’t my 
strong point but I’m 
willing to work on it.” 


- Laurence Lee 
Mechanical engineering 





“| went in to turn in m 
resume and | ordere 
food and the general 
manager decided to 
have my interview as | 
was eating. So the whole 
time | was talking | had 
food in my mouth, and | 
felt really embarrassed.” 


- Cecilia Garcia Nunez 
Child development 


“A couple semesters 
ago, the interviewer was 
super unprofessional. 
She did not know what 
to ask and was just 
super rude through 
emails before the 
interviews.” 


- Christian Pinzon 
Social work 





“When | was applyin 
during the policy “en 
son before Black Friday, 
| came all profess Bhat 
for them to sit down 
and just ask me basic 
questions and say you're 
hired. They just needed 
people, | got the job but 
it was mainly because 
of the holiday time.” 


- Tahjaneke Roberts 
Criminal justice 





#SacStateSays 





@ TessaDe Vere 





“| applied to work at the 
Lego store, and they had 
us go out on the floor, 
and | was like, ‘why do 
you want that? I'm sitting 
here telling you about 
ali the amazing things 
about me, why isn’t that 
enough?’ And he was 
like ‘try to sell this prod- 
uct,’ so | was trying but 
| didn’t get that job; it 
doesn’t really matter. 

- Francheska Del Rey 
Child development 
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3 SAC STATE ALUMNI WIN PULITZER PRIZE 


PRESS DEMOCRAT REPORTERS, EDITOR WIN FOR COVERAGE OF NORTH BAY FIRES 


Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 


Three Sacramento State 
alumni were awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize on April 16 for their work 
covering the wildfires in Santa 
Rosa and Sonoma County at The 
Press Democrat. 

Derek Moore, Jim Sweeney 
and Martin Espinoza each cov- 
ered the fires in a unique way. 

Sweeney, the assistant edito- 
rial director, explained what was 
happening and put it in context 
through editorials. 

“(Sweeney) is scary smart,” 
Moore said. “For him to be in this 
position writing editorials was a 
really good thing for the commu- 
nity because Jim has a perspective 
to put this into context.” 

Moore evacuated his home in 
Napa and went to Santa Cruz 
with his family to get away and 
immediately called to see if he 
could work. 

He had moved to a new. ca- 
reer about two months prior after 
spending 18 years at The Press 
Democrat but he called to see if 
he could freelance. He said the 
paper readily accepted and he 
was off to work. 

“T felt a real need to be part of 
the story and help out my former 
colleagues,” Moore said. “There 
is overwhelmingly pressure to 
produce (and) it felt like an all 
hands on deck moment.” 

Espinoza was able to be on 
scene almost immediately as he 
woke up from his home in an area 
where people were evacuated. 

Espinoza said that as soon as 
the fires started on Oct. 8, the en- 
tire staff at The Press Democrat 
shifted its attention to the fires. 

He said that on the first day, 
he only took a couple of notes but 
utilized Facebook Live as he went 
through the neighborhoods show- 
ing the fires and the damages that 
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Photo courtesy of Kent Porter/The Press Democrat 


Three Sacramento State alumni were part of the Pulitzer Prize-winning team at The Press Democrat for their work covering at fires that started on 


Oct. 8, 2017. 


occurred. 

In the neighborhoods that 
were evacuated, only media and 
proper authorities were able to 
enter. 

“How overwhelmingly sad it 
was,” Espinoza said. “You could 
feel the sorrow.” 

He said that a lot of people 
were asking him to check on their 
properties and that it was “impos- 
sible” to accommodate the vol- 
ume of requests. 

By seeing different neighbor- 
hoods on Facebook Live, a lot of 
people were able to find out the 
status of their property, Espinoza 
said. 

He said that he is conflicted 
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“It's hard to reconcile bein 


SO 


happy and so excited. We didn’t do 
it for that. We are just a reflection of 
our community as a newspaper.” 


- Derek Moore 
Press Democrat reporter 


about winning the award _ be- 
cause of the damage the city went 
through. 

“It’s hard to reconcile being so 
happy and so excited,” Espinoza 
said. “We didn’t do it for that. We 
are just a reflection of our com- 
munity as a newspaper.” 

Espinoza said that since the 
award was announced on April 


i j 
. 


16, people he covered who lost 
their homes have congratulated 
him and thanked him for the job 
that he and the rest of the staff 
did. 

Moore had similar thoughts 
about winning the award. 

“You do feel conflicted be- 
cause it reflects suffering on a 
massive scale,” Moore said. “It 


"7 


comes with a sense of deep sad- 
ness, a loss life.” 

Moore and Espinoza have 
each covered disasters and trage- 
dies before. 

Moore was sent to cover the 
Oklahoma City bombings in 
1995 while Espinoza worked for 
The Jersey Journal and covered 
the New Jersey area in the af- 
termath of the Sept. 11, 2001 
attacks. Each has also covered 
a number of floods and fires for 
The Press Democrat. 

Espinoza was a mechanical 
engineering major at Sac State 
while Moore was a former news 
editor of The State Hornet, 
around 1992-1993, he said. 
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CSU DECLINES TO INCREASE TUITION 


CHANCELLOR WHITE WARNS OF CUTS IF GOV. BROWN DOES NOT FILL FUNDING GAP 


Barbara Harvey 
@barbaraaharvey 





After months of uncertainty, 
the California State University 
announced on Friday, April 20, 
that it will not raise tuition for the 
2018-2019 academic year, settirig 
the stage for a showdown between 
the CSU and Gov. Jerry Brown. 

“Chancellor Timothy P. White 
has determined that it is in Cali- 
fornia’s best interest for the state 
to provide sufficient funding for 
the university’s most pressing 
needs that support student access, 
achievement and degree comple- 
tion across the 23-campus sys- 
tem,” a news release announcing 
the decision said. 

The 


increase in state funding of $263 


19U had requested an 


million to fund Graduation Ini- 
tiative 2025, enrollment growth, 
obligatory increases for employee 
compensation, health care and 
retirement costs, and facility oper- 
ations and infrastructure require- 
ments, among other items. 

But 
Brown’s budget proposal included 
an increase of only $92.1 million 
for the GSU — $171 million less 
than requested. 

Students for Quality Educa- 
tion activist and Sac State stu- 
dent Jorge Quintana said that he 
was “beyond excited” when he 


in January, Governor 


heard there wouldn’t be a tuition 
increase. 

“My first reaction was shock 
because I never thought they 
would pull the tuition increase,” 
Quintana said. 

Quintana was a lead organizer 
in making students aware of the 
tuition increase and putting to- 
gether an event on April 4 for stu- 
dents and faculty to protest. He 
said that protest could have been 
why White changed his mind. 

“Student awareness played a 
big factor in the turnout for April 
4 and I am more than convinced 
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Sacramento State President Robert Nelsen and Associated Students, Inc. President Mia Kagianas stand with protesters at the Capitol on Wednesday, 
April 4 against the formally-potential tuition hike. CSU Chancellor Timothy White announced on April 20 that tuition will not be raised this year. 


that Chancellor White felt the 
pressure after being booed by 
hundreds of students,” he said. 

Mike Uhlenkamp, the interim 
senior director of public affairs 
for the California State Univer- 
sity system, said that they can- 
celled consideration of the tuition 
increase because of the financial 
strength of the CSU system. 

“We are doing better than 
we ever have,” Uhlenkamp said. 
“Our hope is that they are go- 
ing to prioritize the CSU in the 
budget.” 

Uhlenkamp said he couldn’t 
get into specifics, but that the 
CSU system has been in touch 
with various policy makers. He 


said that if the amount in Brown’s 
budget proposal doesn’t go up af- 
ter the amount the state receives 
this year in tax revenue is calculat- 
ed, then “services, programs and 
staffing” could be impacted. 

CSU officials previously said 
they would delay a vote on a po- 
tential tuition increase until that 
May revise, but announced Fri- 
day that “that proposal will not be 
considered further this year.” 

“In light of California’s strong 
economy, California’s students 
and their families should not be 
saddled with additional financial 
burden to attain public higher 
education,” White said in the 
news release. “We will continue 


to make the case to lawmakers, 
who represent all Californians, 
that an educated citizenry should 
be at the top of the state’s highest 
priorities.” 

In a later statement, White 
said the decision “was not made 
lightly,” as “without sufficient 
additional dollars, campuses will 
need to reevaluate staffing levels, 
programs and services.” 

California State Student Asso- 
ciation President Maggie White 
released a statement praising the 
chancellor’s decision, but noted 
the potential impacts of the bud- 
get shortfall. 

“This decision firmly plac- 
es the responsibility to support 


the California State University 
system, and its financial needs, 
completely on the legislature and 
Governor Brown,” the statement 
read. “Without additional fund- 
ing, campuses will be forced to 
make cuts that hurt students, hurt 
employees, and hurt California at 
a time when the state has a mas- 
sive budget surplus.” 

A revised budget proposal will 
be released in May after Gov. 
Brown sees the final tax reve- 
nues for the year. Gov. Brown will 
make his final decision in June, 
while the budget will take effect 
on July 1. 

Additional 
Thomas Frey 


reporting by 
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Courtesy of Bob Solorio/Sac State Athletics 


Former Sacramento State head coach Vyacheslav ‘Slava’ Konikov talks with former player and current volunteer assistant Christopher Clayton after a match at the Rio del Oro Raquet 
Club. Konikov resigned after 11 years with the men’s tennis program to coach professionally in Europe. 


_ TENNIS PROGRAM PLACED ON 3-YEAR 
PROBATION FOLLOWING NCAA VIOLATIONS 


Men's, women’s teams to receive self-imposed sanctions 


Will Moon 
@MoonMan0305 


The Sacramento State wom- 
en’s and men’s tennis programs 
are under three years of probation 
through April 18, 2021, according 
to an NCAA report published on 
Thursday. 

The report cites numerous 
infractions involving the Univer- 


sity, former players, coaches and 
the director of tennis. While the 
report did not disclose any spe- 
cific names, The State Hornet 
identified the individuals involved 
through public records and inter- 
views with players and coaches. 
According to the NCAA Divi- 
sion I Committee on Infractions, 
after the University did not renew 
the scholarships of two players, 
former Sac State Director of 


‘Tennis Bill Campbell provided or 


arranged for a booster to provide 
tuition for them. 

‘The report states that the for- 
mer director also routinely sup- 
plied student-athletes and _ pros- 
pects with housing arrangements, 
free tennis instruction and facility 
use at the Rio del Oro Racquet 
Club. 

This facility —- which is ap- 
proximately a mile away from 
campus — is a local tennis club 
he owned where both programs 


practiced and played prior to the 

2016-17 season, according to the 

report. 
Additionally, 


reportedly did not meet man- 


the University 


datory medical examination 
requirements. 

The NCAA stated that “The 
university impermissibly allowed 
nurse practitioners to complete 
student-athlete 
NCAA rules allowed nurse prac- 


titioners to do so. Further, the uni- 


exams before 


versity allowed student-athletes 
to participate in athletics before 
meeting sickle cell test require- 
ments. Finally, the university did 
not require all student-athletes 
participating in tryouts to under- 
go a medical exam before their 
tryout. 

“The university failed to mon- 
itor its tennis programs in several 
ways — when it lacked oversight 
of the programs’ afhliation with 
the former director’s tennis club; 
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“The university failed to monitor its tennis pro- 
grams in several ways — when it lacked over- 
sight of the programs’ affiliation with the former 
director's tennis club; when it did not monitor 
the former director’s coaching and recruiting 
activities; when it did not review the countable 
athletically related activity at the former direc- 
tor’s tennis club; and when it did not comply 
with mandatory medical examination rules.” 


- NCAA 
Report published on April 19, 2016 


when it did not monitor the for- 
mer director’s coaching and ré- 
cruiting activities; when it did not 
review the countable athletically 
related activity at the former di- 
rector’s tennis club; and when it 
did not comply with mandatory 
medical examination rules.” 

Former women’s head coach 
Dima Hrynashka — who was re- 
leased after the 2015-16 season 
despite remaining under contract 
with Sac State through May 24, 
2017 — said that he could not 
comment on the issue and had 
not seen the NCAA’s report as of 
press time. 

Hrynashka also declined to 
comment prior to the publication 
of the report after being contact- 
ed multiple tmes by The State 
Hornet. 

In January 2017, The State 
Hornet reported then-seniors 
Alina Soltanici and Deimante 
Bulatovaite were inactive due to 
injury. After Bulatovaite revealed 
in March 2017 that she was not 
in fact injured, ‘The State Hornet 
reached out to former Sac State 
Assistant Media Relations Direc- 
tor Andrew lomsky. 

“At this point we are unable to 
provide details due to an ongoing 
investigation,” ‘lomsky said via 
text message. 

Like Hrynashka, former head 
men’s tennis coach Vyacheslav 
“Slava” Konikov gave Campbell 
free range in recruiting, according 
to the NCAA report. 

Konikov made no attempt to 
oversee the activity, which resulted 
in his failure to detect violations 
of NCAA rules, the report stated. 

In January 2018, Konikov re- 
signed from his position at Sac 
State. A State Hornet reporter 


broke that Konikov left the Uni- 
versity to coach professionally in 
Europe. 

Konikov could not be reached 
for comment as of press time. 

“The men’s coach also was 
personally involved in violations 
of countable athletically related 
activity rules,’ the NCAA re- 
port stated. “Finally, he did not 
monitor his assistant coach’s in- 
volvement in the impermissible 
arrangement of housing for in- 
coming student-athletes.” 

During the investigation, Sac 
State admitted that it was unable 
to devote the necessary resourc- 
es to ensure the tennis programs 
were following NCAA rules. 

The University also  self-im- 
posed numerous measures, 1n- 
cluding a $5,000 fine, a postseason 
ban for the 2016-17 and 2017-18 
women’s tennis seasons and a ban 
on international recruiting trips 
by countable coaches in the wom- 
en’s tennis program for two years. 

Sac State Athletic Director 
Mark Orr could not be reached 
for comment, but released a state- 
ment via Hornet Athletics on 
Friday. 

“Sacramento State athletics 
expects a high level of compliance 
in all of our operations,” Orr 
stated. “We have taken actions to 
support NCAA compliance over- 
sight and continue to educate our 
coaches and staff on all NCAA 
bylaws. We are pleased that the 
NCAA Committee on Infractions 
recognized our University’s ex- 
emplary cooperation during the 
investigation of these violations.” 


SAC STATE 
TENNIS NCAA 


According to a report published by the NCAA on 
April 19, numerous violations committed by 
Sacramento State's men's and women's tennis 
programs resulted from the misconduct of the 
former program director. 

Former Sac State Director of Tennis Bill Campbell 
“took advantage of a permissive compliance 
environment and engaged in intentional conduct 
that violated a broad range of NCAA rules,” 


according to the report. 
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MEN’S GOLF 








Courtesy of Bob Solorio/Sac State Athletics 
Sacramento State senior Wonje Choi, who transferred from San Diego State, competes in the Sacramento State Invitational on Monday, March 5, 2018. The Hornets will compete in the 
Big Sky Conference Championships from Friday to Sunday in Boulder City, Nevada. 


HORNETS IN UNFAMILIAR TERRITORY ON THE GREEN 


Men's golf team looking to bounce back in Big Sky Championships 


Shaun Holkko 
@HOLKKO23 


The Sacramento State men’s 
golf team has had a rough 2017- 
18 season but remains optimistic 
in its efforts to win the Big Sky 
Conference Championships this 
weekend. 

Sac State coach Kamden 
Brakel and seniors Zach Libera- 
tore, Ash Patel and Wonje Choi 
lead a relatively new team with 
five underclassmen a year after 
capturing a Big Sky title. 

“By our standards, it’s been 
a bit of a rough season,” Brakel 
said. “We have been able to take 
certain failures and turn them 
into learning experiences, which 
is what it takes to become better 


and for us to compete in the Big 
Sky.” 

Patel transferred to Sac State 
for his senior season after spend- 
ing three years at Stanislaus State. 
He said he wanted to move closer 
to home and give himself a better 
opportunity to compete. 

“It’s been a season full of chal- 
lenges, but that’s what I expected 
transferring in; I wanted to chal- 
lenge myself,” Patel said. “I also 
wanted to help challenge the rest 
of the guys, so they can all get 
better in their futures as college 
athletes.” 

However, the Hornets did not 
do much challenging in tourna- 
ments this year. In 11 contests, 
Sac State’s best finish was seventh 
place at the MacKenize Match 
Play Yournament on March 13: » 


The Hornets have also had 
three eighth-place finishes while 
finishing in the top 11 or above in 
the rest of the competitions. 

“We finished dead last most of 
the time; it’s worse than last sea- 
son,” Choi said. “It’s really a new 
team. We have to try to figure out 
the team and creating a harmony 
with the team (has been) hard.” 

Although he is a senior, this is 
only Choi’s second season at Sac 
State. He participated in his first 
two years of collegiate play in his 
hometown at San Diego State. 
He then came to Sacramento and 
made the all-Big Sky first team 
during his junior year. 

Liberatore is the only senior 
on this young Hornets team that 


has played at Sac State for all four 


years. 


“In the past years, we’ve been 
a top 70-80 school in the country 
in Division I,” Liberatore said. 
“This year we fell out of the rank- 
ings a ton and it’s weird because 
when you're used to winning 
tournaments and competing and 
now you're playing in tourna- 
ments (as a lower-ranked team) 
and not playing for much, but 
trying to get in the middle of the 
pack, it’s tough.” 

Brakel, who is in his third year 
coaching at Sac State, said he’s 
been able to relate to his players 
during this tough stretch thanks to 
his time as a collegiate player at 
the University of Hawaii. 

“It benefits me because ?m 
able to take my experience and 
translate it to this team,” Brakel 
said. “I’m learning ‘new: things 


every day coaching and I don’t 
think it will ever stop. 

“It’s the same thing as a play- 
er — you are constantly learning 
and evolving — so playing colle- 
giately it helps understand where 
my guys are at.” 

Patel said it’s been a tough 
season but he remains optimistic 
heading into the biggest tourna- 
ment of the season. 

“All year we’ve faced a lot of 
adversity,” Patel said. “Every- 
one has had individual moments 
where they play well. So we’re just 
looking forward to getting togeth- 
er as a group and playing well in 
conference.” 

Sac State will begin the Big 
Sky Championships on Friday in 
Boulder Gity, Nevada. 
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Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 





The Sacramento State wom- 
en’s golf team entered the season 
as reigning Big Sky Conference 
champions with four of its five 
starters returning, but now it ap- 
pears as if the season has come to 
an end. 

The Hornets set their sights on 
a repeat and everything was going 
according to plan throughout the 
season until the Big Sky Cham- 
pionships this weekend in which 
they fell to the University of Ida- 
ho in Boulder City, Nevada. A 
win would’ve earned Sac State 
an automatic bid to an NCAA 
Regional for a second consecutive 
season. 

“I’m very disappointed,” said 
Sofie “We 


didn’t see this happening. Now we 


sophomore Babic. 


realize that we aren’t going to go 
(to regionals.)” 

The Hornets won four events 
this season, including the last 
three leading up to the confer- 
ence tournament. Babic finished 
in the top 10 in her last three 
competitions, including a win in 
the Wyoming Cowgirl Classic on 
April 3. Senior Astha Madan and 
junior Julie Becker finished three 
shots behind her in a tie for sec- 
ond place. 

“I think everyone had a lot 
of confidence,” Babic said. “We 
were expecting to do well in the 
conference tournament.” 

Sac State went into the Big Sky 
Championships ranked No. 61 in 
the country, which was 20 spots 
higher than any other team in its 
conference. 

However, the Hornets didn’t 
play like a highly-ranked team 
during the first day of the tourna- 
ment on Friday. 

After the first day, the Hornets 
were situated in third place and 
Babic — who earned Big Sky first 
team honors on ‘Thursday — shot 


a /6 in the first round, which was 
her worst score since Feb. 27. 

“We were not doing our best 
the first day,” Babic said. “Person- 
ally, I am very disappointed.” 

Sac State then tied for the best 
score in the second day and round 
with Idaho on Saturday. 

However, with scores of 77 
by Babic and freshman Corinne 
Viden, the Hornets couldn’t 
gain any ground on the Vandals 
and headed into the final day of 
the tournament trailing by five 
strokes. 

Last season, the Hornets and 
Vandals were in an eerily sim- 
ar, situation.,,[daho. trailed , by. 


WOMEN’S GOLF 


three shots heading into the final 
round and wound up tying it up. 
Sac State then eventually won in 
overtime to clinch its first NCAA 
Regional berth since 2007. 
During the final round on Sun- 
day, the Hornets began to gain 
steam en route to come-from-be- 
hind conference championship. 
After each golfer had their 
scores through nine rounds sub- 
mitted, Sac State had secured five 
strokes and evened it up with Ida- 
ho with nine holes remaining. 
Idaho then dominated the sec- 
ond half of the round and were 


led by junior Sophie Hausmann. 
who shot a -5 on the back-9,, As, 
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Sac State falls at Big Sky Championships 


ldahos dominant back-9 stifles women’s golf team 





Courtesy of Bob Solorio/Sac State Athletics 
Sacramento State senior Astha Madan lines up her shot in the Sacramento State Invitational on Monday, March 19, 2018. The Hornets finished in 
second place in the Big Sky Conference Championships from Friday to Sunday in Boulder City, Nevada. 


a team, the Vandals scored a -6, 
while the Hornets only shot an 
even back-9 for a second-place 
finish. 

“T don’t think (Idaho was) lucky 
at all, they played great,” said Sac 
State coach David Sutherland. 
“Every gal on the team wanted 
to win that event very badly. It’s 
hard to win four straight tourna- 
ments, it just is. 

“Golf is just not a sport that 
you win that much. We’ve had a 
historic year here at Sac State.” 

While the season will likely be 
over after not winning the auto- 
matic bid that the Big Sky receives 


towards,an NCAA, Regional, the 


Hornets have rewritten the school 
record books. 

Sophomore Nishtha Madan 
set the schools all-time low score 
for a single round when she shot 
a 67 on Oct. 31, 2017. The team 
also recorded the lowest team 
score in a meet in school histo- 
ry and own three of the top five 
spots. 

Finally, all five starters on the 
team have the five best scoring av- 
erages in school history. 

“T think we should be proud,” 
Babic said. “We all improved. I 
think we showed we are capable 
of doing so much better.” 
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STOVE-GRILLED QUESADILLA 


It’s quick. It’s easy. Throw a tortilla on a hot pan with the leftover cheese from 


your deep-dish pizza and you have a meal. 


1 flour tortilla, 1 cup of mozzarella and/or cheddar cheese, 1 tbs of olive oil 


Directions 
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J. Cole performs at London Music Hall on Jan. 21 2014. His new album “KOD” was released on April 20 and has a powerful message about drug abuse. 


REVIEW: “KOD’ by J. Cole is storytelling at its finest 


If you like listening to albums that have a strong message, ‘KOD’ is the album to listen to 


Dominique Walker 
@Domo Walk 





J. Gole dropped his new album 
“KOD,” and people — includ- 
ing me — are thrilled about the 
return of the Fayetteville, North 
Carolina hip-hop legend. 

If the music you want to hear 
is Music you can dance to in the 
club, this album is not for you. 

This album is storytelling at its 
finest. 

J. Gole tweeted that the album 
has 3 meanings — Kids on Drugs, 
King Overdosed and Kill our 
Demons. 

“The rest of the album T leave 


to your interpretation,” he said. 

J. Gole is using the album’s re- 
lease date, April 20 — an unoffi- 
cial holiday known for marijuana 
use —— as an opportunity to talk 
about drug abuse and the strug- 
gles a drug user’s peers and family 
go through. 

It appears that J. Cole is being 
depicted as a king on the album’s 
cover, smoking while children us- 
ing drugs are sitting below him. 

“KOD” illustrates the frustra- 
tion that J. Cole has with popu- 
lar rappers, and he tries to bring 
attention to the influence that 
rappers have on children — espe- 
cially when they depict drug use in 
their music. 


Cole recognizes that he’s not 
devoid of problems himself, and 
mentions that he is fighting his 
own demons in the the song 
“Intro.” 

“Lies sand that represents the 
past in which all of my demons 
rest,” the lyrics say. 

Cole raps about the abuse of 
both illegal drugs and medicine 
—— marijuana, percocet, xanax 
and codeine cough syrup — while 
discussing other things that can be 
addicting like power, greed and 
love, “the strongest drug of them 
all,” according to Cole in the song 
BOD”: 

Cole seemed to pour his heart 
into the song “Once an Addict,” 


in which he raps about how his 
mother uses alcohol to deal with 
her problems, and the way that it 
affected him. 


“Depression’s such a villain- 
ous state,” he says in the song. “I 
used to stay out later on purpose. 
Subconsciously I was nervous that 
if I came home early, then what 
would surface was her inner de- 
mons, and then I’d have to end up 
seeing my hero on ground zero.” 

He ends the song by warning 
listeners to make good choices 
when deciding how to deal with 
the pain that comes with life. 

Cole brings up the impact of 
young rappers in the song “1985,” 


and questions why more rappers 
aren't writing conscious rap. He 
says in the song that it may be be- 
cause they are only 18 years old, 
so money and partying is on their 
mind. 

“Plus, you having fun, and I 
respect that, but have you ever 
thought about your impact,” Cole 
says in the song. 

People have already started 
responding to the powerful mes- 
sages carried throughout “KOD,” 
and the album hasn’t even been 
out for 24 hours. 

If you like listening to al- 
bums that have a strong message, 
“KOD” is the album to listen to. 


ra 
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THE LATEST ADDITION TO GOLDEN 1 CENTER © 


PROFESSOR AMONG GROUP TO HAVE MURAL INSTALLED AT THE GOLDEN 1 CENTER 
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Dominique Walker 
@ Domo Walk 


Members of the Royal Chi- 
cano Air Force art collective will 
be discussing their mural “Flight” 
during a presentation on May 3 
at 6:30 p.m. in Mendocino Hall. 

“Flight” was the latest major 
art display to be installed at the 
Golden | Center and was created 
as a celebration of Mexican and 
Chicano culture. 

- Stan 
Padilla, Juanishi Orosco and Sac- 


‘Three master artists — 


ramento State Professor Esteban 
Villa 

The Royal Chicano Air Force, 
or RCAF was founded in 1968 


by Esteban Villa, Jose Montoya 


painted the mural. 


and Juan Carrillo, and has a focus 
on increasing cultural awareness 
by promoting Chicano heritage 
through art. 

“Flight” symbolizes the migra- 
tion and evolution of the Chicano 
experience. According to Orosco, 
each section of the mural rep- 
resents a different change. 

“The three aspects of this mu- 
ral represents that evolution,” he 
said. 

The lower panel, created by 
Esteban Villa, depicts the present 
time. The center panel, created 
by Stan Padilla, shows the evolu- 
tion of the human spirit entering 
the “Sixth Sun.” 

Orosco explained that the 
Sixth Sun represents a new era. 
The top panel, which he created, 
symbolizes the two cosmic figures, 
Fire and Water, and the union of 
opposites. 

Padilla is a master artist who 
decided 30 years ago to make a 
difference by putting his creativity 
into communities. 

“We have taken our technical 
skills, knowledge to a heightened 
level to address our times and 
the arc of history,” Padilla said. 
“We have ‘applied what we have 


Photo courtesy of Keith Sutte 


Royal Chicano Air Force members Juanishi Orosco, left, Stan Padilla, center, and Esteban Villa pose in front of 
the lower panel of their mural. The mural will be on display at the northern entrance of the Golden 1 Center. 


“We have taken our technical skills, 
knowledge to a heightened level to 
address our times and the arc of history.” 


- Stan Padilla 
Artist 


learned as an arts collective in the 
past to a larger social context.” 

He also said the group tries to 
teach people about Chicano cul- 
ture and Latinos’ place in history. 

Six assistants helped the artists 
paint the mural. 

Esteban Villa’s sons —- Renee 
Villa and Nathan Villa — were 
two of the assistants. 


Nathan Villa said he enjoyed 
the experience. 

“The most valuable lesson 
I’ve learned on this project from 
my father is that everyone should 
take time to be creative,” he said. 
“Whether it’s painting or drawing 
or dancing or writing or cooking 
or sculpting — be creative.” 

His brother Renee Villa also 


recognized the privilege to work 
with his father and embraced the 
fact his father helped him find his 
passion. 

“Everyone should have a pas- 
sion in life, maybe art or science, 
but you have to find your passion 
because it makes life worth liv- 
ing,” Renee said. “My father had 
the passion to create art since he 
was a kid. It made me think do 
I have that same passion? (The) 
more I work with him, I realize I 
have it too. For generations they 
will view and ask what it meant.” 

“Flight” can be seen inside the 
northern entrance of the Golden 
1 Center. | 
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SOPINION * 


EDITORIAL 





- Now Is the time to #SaveStudentNewsrooms 





While journalism’s place in the future is uncertain, future journalists in training are on your campus 


Aaa 


In an era of decreased local 
journalism, the proliferation of 
the term “fake news” to refer 
to legitimate organizations, and 
more information shared on the 
internet than can be consumed, 
student newsrooms on college 
campuses are more vital than 
ever. 

That is why The State Hornet 
is lending its voice to the #Save- 
StudentNewsrooms movement, 
on today, its day of action. We 
join more than 100 programs in 
calling attention to the growing 
need for colleges and student 
bodies everywhere to support stu- 
dent journalism. 

Over at  savestudentnews- 
rooms.com, dozens of editorials 
and testimonials can be read. All 
are written by student journalists 
or program advisers — people fa- 
miliar with the ups and downs of 
running a student publication. 

Recurring themes of these 
posts are financial insecurity and 
administrative pressures to be- 
come subsidized by the university 
they serve, potentially sacrificing 
the independence that is neces- 
sary to provide balanced, uncen- 
sored coverage of college cam- 
puses around the country. 

Over and over again, student 
newsrooms are often the only way 
campus communities know what 
is really happening in their class- 
rooms, dorms and everywhere 
between. 

We are fortunate in that regard 
— though the diminishing reve- 
nue of advertising sales in print 
journalism has also extended to 
The State Hornet, the $3 student 
fee we receive per semester is 
more than many others get. 

Even with the support of stu- 
dent fees, The State Hornet’s fi- 
nancial situation is far from ide- 
al. We regularly make do with a 
small supply of cameras, some of 
which are a decade old. Until very 
recently, we had just four working 
computers in our newsroom for a 
staff of 35 to share. Now we have 
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Eight covers of The State Hornet from the last three semesters show just some of the scope of coverage that a small group of student reporters 


and editors have published. 


Over and over again, student newsrooms 
are the only way campus communities 
know what is happening in their classrooms 
and dorms, and everywhere between. 


five. 

But this is still a more fortunate 
situation than many other student 
newspapers find themselves in. 
While others set up GoFundMe 
accounts soliciting donations, we 
at The State Hornet have been 
given the privilege of continuing 
to worry about one thing: serving 
students in ways that we think 
help you get your money’s worth. 

The $3 fee each student pays 
helps us fund our weekly print 
edition, which consistent 20 pag- 
es of news, sports, culture and 
opinion, and constant content 
on statehornet.com. Long story 
short — there is something in 
each issue for everyone. 

In the academic year alone, 


The State Hornet has profiled 
DACA recipients, analyzed the 
housing and food issues system- 
ic at Sacramento State and in 
the area, called shenanigans on 
an unconstitutional audio/video 
policy (that has since been re- 
voked), and doggedly reported on 
the things Sac State students care 
about most: parking, tuition and 
construction. And Herky. 

The State Hornet has also 
been commended this year for 
work done in 2016-17. Last fall, 
the Associated Collegiate Press 
named ‘The State Hornet a Pace- 
maker winner, an award given to 
the top 10 percent of college pub- 
ications in the nation. The State 
Hornet was the only paper from 


a public California four-year col- 
lege to win. 

None of this: the reporting, 
the awards, even our newsroom 
in Del Norte Hall 1006, would be 
possible without the support of 
students here at Sac State. 

Other college publications 
don’t have it as good as we do. 
Student newspapers at private 
colleges are typically severely lim- 
ited in the scope of reporting they 
can do, unless they somehow have 
an outside source of funding that 
helps them retain independence. 

Even newspapers at public 
universities face tough times. 
Some have had students funds 
stripped from their budgets; some 
never had them at all. They’re 
often pressured by school admin- 
istrators and stonewalled by key 
sources in retaliation for report- 
ing stories that paint their univer- 
sities in a bad light. 

Student newspapers are the 


single most important avenue 
for free speech and enlightened 
students on campuses across the 
country. [hey serve as watchdogs, 
curators of culture and they are a 
living diary of a school’s history. 
‘They also serve as the training 
grounds for the next generation 
of journalists; three former Sac 
State students, one a State Hornet 
alumni, reported on the North 
Bay wildfires and were part of the 
team at The Press Democrat that 
recently won a Pulitzer prize. 
Student turned 
Pulitzer winners have shed light 


journalists 


on corruption countless times, as 
well as told stories of tragedy and 
victory that have captivated audi- 
ences worldwide and made real 
change in the world. 

Student newsrooms need to be 
valued by campus communities 
and administrators, and funded 
as well. 
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Sacramento's 
most popular 
rapper cant 
really rap 


Vincent Moleski 
@VO_ Moleski 





The dude just has no rhythm. 

OK, now that we have that 
out of the way, I have to say that 
J am not trying to wish Frank 
Lopes or any of his bandmates ill 
will. Congrats on the success! 

I sure don’t get it though. 

Since Hobo Johnson’s rise to 
semi-stardom in Oak Park, now 
buoyed by his NPR ‘Tiny Desk 
Concert music video, which cur- 
rently boasts four million plus 
views, I can’t contain my genuine 
perplexity at the prospect. 

Like, this is the big Sacramen- 
to artist right now? 

My critiques of Hobo John- 
son can be categorically summed 
up into two discrete points — his 
technical clumsiness, and more 
importantly, the wheedling atti- 
tude behind the rhymes. 

When a friend of 


showed me “Dear Labels” a year 


mine 


ago, | anticipated a criticism of a 
bloated, too often myopic indus- 
try that has a habit of overlook- 
ing quirky artists such as Hobo 
Johnson. 

Or maybe I didn’t know what 
I was expecting, but I know that 
it wasn’t a transparent attempt at 
begging for sympathy and plead- 
ing with corporations for fame 
and money. 

The message is this: “No, lis- 
ten, I’m just such a nice guy that 
I deserve to be picked up by a 
major record label after just two 
albums (the first of which had 
such a lukewarm reception that 
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The takedown of Hobo Johnson > 








The guy's got terminal-stage nice guy 
syndrome. You know it’s bad when you have 
to describe yourself as a ‘good kid.’ 





it is hardly mentioned alongside 
“The Rise of Hobo Johnson’) 
and by the way I love my mom.” 

He actually says “Pay my rent 
and I'll sell you my soul.” At least 
he’s honest. 

I’m not sure why he feels the 
need to beg when, according to 
‘“Demarcus Cousins and Ashley,” 


both him and his mother are 


pretty sure he’s going to be “a 
somewhat successful rapper.” 


I might have forgiven Hobo 


Johnson’s inability to find the 


beat if it weren’t for those slimy, 
sycophantic lyrics. 
But Hobo Johnson doesn’t 


stop there. While he not only 
slithers about to garner pity and 
sympathy from record labels, 
much of his music suggests that 
he does the same thing for the at- 
tention of women. 

His ‘Tiny Desk video, “Peach 
Scone,” is essentially an extend- 
ed narrative about Hobo himself 
attempting to get with a friend of 
his who is in a relationship, trash 
talking her boyfriend, and mak- 
ing himself out to be the victim 
in some twisted parody of friend- 
zone edgelording. 

The guy’s got terminal-stage 
nice guy syndrome. You know it’s 


Claire Morgan - THE STATE HORNET 


Hobo Johnson, right, really named Frank Lopes, poses with bandmate Derek Lynch in a photo taken for a previous State Hornet story. 


bad when you have to describe 
yourself as a “good kid.” 

And for 
media outlets have been taking 
the bait since his rise, describing 
Hobo Johnson as “self-deprecat- 
ing” and “bullsh*t free,” despite 
the obvious self-serving bent to 
his songwriting. 

It should be said that the 
charm of his ‘authentic’ stum- 


whatever reason, 


bling over lyrics and ‘down to 
earth’ awkwardness fade quickly, 
too. 

All too often, Hobo Johnson 
chooses to cut the backing track 
completely to allow for an a ca- 
pella rap. 

This is a bad idea for a rapper 
when the rapper in question lacks 
an internal metronome — the re- 
sult is word salad. 

Rhyming “Fat Joe” with “car- 
dio” with “doctor though,” Hobo 


Johnson’s lyrics range from mild- 
ly amusing to essentially inane. 

Someone please tell me what 
“Parents just don’t understand / 
Except for Will Smith, he’s got a 
great understanding” is supposed 
to mean. Please. 

With so many other talented 
upstart musicians in Sacramento 
(I think first of singer-songwriter 
Jessica Malone, recently named 
artist of the year by Sacramento 
News & Review, or the incred- 
ibly talented but still quite un- 
derground funk-fusion musician 
Brandy Robinson, or the soon- 
to-be-defunct post progressive 
group A Lot Like Birds), I expect 
a little more out of a local rising 
star. 

I have to give credit where 
credit is due, though. “I love you 
like the Kings love to lose” will 
always be hilarious. ease 
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